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UTILITY ARTS
Handicrafts symbolise man's creative impulse to present beauty in its varied forms. In
countries like India with civilisation transcending limitations of time and excellence, the emotive
stimulus has, over the centuries, influenced the social fabric to build, nurse and preserve a well
orchestrated craft tradition that found continuous expression in the rendering of an immense
variety of utilitarian articles with strong aesthetic appeal. Simultaneously, craft, through the
centuries, has played and continues to play an important role in the economic life of the
community as a major source of providing means of livelihood to many and help in sustaining
our rural economy. Many of our traditional crafts have, over the centuries, left their impress
beyond India's geographical boundaries and have succeeded in gaining access to new areas
and to new peoples. So, today there is virtually no region in the world to which Indian
handicrafts have not found their way. This is as much due to the superb skills preserved and
inherited as to the resilience and flexibility to change nurtured by our craftsmen and their
organisations.
India is a treasure house of crafts like hand-woven and painted textiles, metal ware, wood
carving, stone carving, floor coverings, toys and dolls, embroidery, jewelry, and pottery. Each
region has evolved its own styles influenced by the local environment and life patterns. Andhra
Pradesh is one of those regions which has inherited a wealth of traditional arts and crafts,
many of which have come to find favour with art lovers not only in India but in many parts
of the world. Here is a profile of some of the important handicrafts of Andhra Pradesh:
Kalamkari
The origin of kalamkari (kalamkari) is traced to the mists of antiquity. The finding of a
resist-dyed piece of cloth on a silver vase in the ancient site of Harappa confirms that the
tradition of the mordant process, of which kalamkari is a typical example, is very old.
Kalamkari falls under the category of printed cotton textiles which are produced in different
parts of India. By printed textiles is meant all fabrics on which a pattern is produced subsequent
to the weaving of the cloth, by the application of dyed stuff or pigment to the surface of
the fabric, One such way is the 'resist' or the indigo process. This implies covering or
impregnating certain portions of the cloth, which are intended to be kept in the background
colour, with wax, clay, gum, resin or other resist so that when the cloth is subsequently dyed
the colour does not penetrate the portions which have been covered with the resist. The cloth
is then put into a dye bath, dried and washed and resist removed.
Even though the 'Chlintzes' and 'Calicos' of East Coast subsequently trade named
'Kalamkari', were subjects of a flourishing trade as far back as the first century A.D., they are
said to have been in vogue even earlier as could be seen from the fact that the Buddhist
caftyas and vihdras were decorated with kalamkari cloth and even the Greeks under Alexander
were said to have acquired this cloth.